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forward at a new budget of $8,500,000. But there 
were times— more than one!— when Ridley Scott 
almost wished it hadn't! 

"The Fox people were fully convinced that they 
were going to run the film in theaters on May 25, 
1979, so, at whatever cost, we had to get it out!" says 
the director. "There was no let-up whatsoever." 

Thankfully, there was more method than madness 
to the studio's decree. May 25, 1979 was two years to 
the day that their previous sci-fi extravaganza STAR 
WARS had premiered, the space opera to end all 
space operas! The only problem with ALIEN was 
that it was not a fanciful excursion into the realm of 
space daze and space knights, it was a calculated ex- 
ercise in pure visual and visceral terror. 

Perhaps the studio executives thought that magic 
date would cause a little luck to rub off on Ridley 
Scott's saga, but all the director and his team knew is 
that the "wrap day" pushed up their starting day by 
a ridiculous degree. The producing trio only nad four 
months to plan their monumental project! 

Mr. Seymour and Mr. Vanlint remember those first 
hazy, crazy, any thing- but-lazy days of filming. 

"The sets weren't even finished when we started to 
shoot!" the cinema tographer exclaims. "I had time to 
do little more than test equipment." 

While the photographer might have preferred more 
time, the designer totally enjoyed the rushed excite- 
ment. "It was an organic growth," he says, 
began with one set of ideas and let it grow into othe 
It was a constantly evolving thing. 



"I mean, if we were still shooting, we would have 
evolved even further. What a thrilling way to work!" 

It was certainly thrilling. Thrilling in much the 
same way sky-diving and mountain climbing are ex- 
citing. But one slip . . . and it could be curtains! In 
fact, at first, things seemed severely bleak for the 
moviemakers. "It started to look as though we were 
shooting a television show," Ridley Scott sadly recol- 
lects. "Both Derek and I were unhappy that we 
weren't getting what we wanted visually. So we start- 
ed throwing away the niceties of the set." 

The two men began to film by the seat of their 
pants . . . sometimes literally! Often the shots they 
designed called for the camera operator to race about 
the set with a hand held camera. One wrong step and 
the poor technician wound up flat on his back. 

Still, immediate satisfaction was not forthcoming. 
The schedule was so tight, the special effects were so 
sweeping, and Scott's search for perfection was so de- 
manding, that eventually the inevitable happened: 
the schedule was forced to slow down. 

"There's no sense in shooting to stay on schedule," 
says Scott flatly. "You've got to see it through the 
viewfinder, and if it's not there, there's no way to get 
it. That quite frequently can become a nightmare. 
Feature-making can become a love/hate process." 

The love continued as the film began to take shape. 
But the hate still seeped in since the pace was still 
hectic and not one person behind the camera had a 
chance to catch their breath during the break-neck 
shooting schedule. 

This pace was not lessened by the fact that the live 
action photography was done at England's Shepper- 
ton Studio, while the editing and special effects were 
being filmed at distant Bray. 

"I was editing while still shooting," Scott recalls. 
"And the process of filming miniatures carried on 
right up to the last minute. You do it and do it and 
it's not quite right, so you do it again. And maybe 
again. But eventually there comes a point where you 
have to be practical and say 'that's good enough.'" 

However, nothing but nothing, was "good enough" 
for the film's star. The incredible Alien. If that didn't 
look convincing, nothing could save the film! So— 

The greatest artists in the world were called to 
paint him. 

The greatest artisans in the world were signed to 
build him. 

And the worst scares of the world were recalled to 
create him. 

He was to become the mightiest monster the 
cinema of the seventies had to offer. He could tear 
R2D2 bolt from screw. He could make Silly Putty out 
of the Enterprise. He could make Play Dough of the 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS extraterrestrial. But what 
form was this ultimate Alien to take? 

"We saw what had been done before," Scott 
grimaces, "where you get the old Blob crawling 
across the floor or a dinosaur with claws, bumps, and 
warts. I said. 'Oh, God! It can't be that!"' 

As anyone who has witnessed the creature's 
mechanisms can confess, the Alien was anything but 
that) 

The fiend as finally filmed was the sum total of 
several great artists' work. First and foremost there 
was H.R. Giger, who conceptualized and sculpted the 



There was Chris Foss, a genius who constructed 
magnificent spaceships on canvas. 

Ron Cobb, man of a thousand designs, who wound 
up designing most of the Nostromo. 

Finally, there was Jean "Moebius" Giraud, the 
French comic artist who summons up more excite- 
ment in one panel than mosVartists can create in an 
entire book! He contributed the original costume 
designs. 

But still, the weight of the entire work fell upon the 
drawing board of H.R. Giger. 

"Designing the creature was difficult," Scott ad- 
mits, "but getting the design from the paper to the 
actual thing was the worst thing." 

The form and texture had to be right. 

It had to be light enough for an actor to move freely 
within it. 

It had to be bizarre, yet practical. 

"Every process was difficult," Scott repeated, 
"and to keep it within its budget was even more diffi- 
cult." 

Especially since the Alien first required sketches 
and then scale models before the construction corn- 



It was at this point that Carlo Rambaldi entered 
the scene. 

The Carlo Rambaldi who built KING KONG, but 
redeemed himself with the extraterrestrials of 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS. 

And now the mastermind behind the Alien's 
mouth. 

Since Rambaldi's education centered on industrial 
design, he is an eminently practical man. And so 
enamored of the project was he that the technician 
took four weeks off from his other pressing engage- 
ments to work wonders with H.R. Giger's monster. 

"He designed the mechanics of the head, made the 
lips work, made the jaws function," Scott professes. 
"Normally you can't stand to have the camera take a 
close look at things like this, but it was so good I just 
did a huge close-up on it." 



RAKER" Kiel. Here was a trio of jaws that launched 
a thousand heart skips. However, while the subject 
matter of ALIEN was frenetic, the shooting has set- 
tled into a comfortable panic. 

Every day Ridley Scott would unleash his special 
brand of incense on the set to give his film a diffused 
look, while the cast and crew tried to adjust to the 
day's pressing schedule. 

Their adjustments included avoiding more than 
just the rampaging Alien. They had to survive the 
rampaging technicians as well. For even the very first 



Ler draftsmen without whom t 
t have had half of its tremendo 



rampaging technicians as well. For even the very first 
sequence— when the astronauts are rudely awakened 
from their hyper- sleep— involved 500- and even 
1000- watt spotlights under their cabin seats. 

"The actors had to climb over these lamps," Van- 
lint laughs, "and, at times, their knees got very, very 
warm." 

There was more and more lighting magic as each 
scene progressed. For the sequence involving the 
eggs in the hold of the derelict craft, the crew used an 
actual laser light to create the ovoids' blue shield. 

"We took the camera up and down through the 
laser beam," Vanlint remembers. "It was great fun, 
but the scene was shot right near the end of the 



Things were coming to a head very quickly. And 
since it was the Alien's head to which they were com- 
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The Alien claims its last victim in the form of Parker. Little does it know Its own end is near. 



ing, the technical crew was called on to produce even 
faster, more resourceful work. For the film's final se- 
quence—poor Ripley trying to escape in the shuttle 
craft— director Scott and cinematographer Vanlint 
threw out all the stops! 

"If I remember correctly." the director of photog- 
raphy states, " I was using four ordinary strobe flash- 
hghts to film the ALIEN escape craft sequence. I 
thought it looked very very good when the creature 
climbed out of the wall. 

"But it was a bit difficult to work in, because people 
ended up getting dizzy after awhile. I remember when 
we were setting the scene up we'd have to switch 
them off because people couldn't stand up." 

Production designer Seymour remembers that last 
scene for entirely different reasons. 

"We finally introduced this patient, seven foot man 
wearing the extraordinary Alien costume, you see. 
We introduced him into a section of the set, found a 
space for him, and literally built the equipment 
around him, so that he became part of the texture of 
the wall." 

So, it was only in this final scene that the entire 
ALIEN— a huge, bony, eight foot, angry demon— was 
seen in all its awful fury. 

Originally, the creature was scripted to appear on- 
screen throughout the film, causing all sorts of ram- 
paging damage. But once work got under way, the 
technical team came to a secure decision. 

"The great problem," continues Seymour, "with 
creating monsters is that you must never allow the 
audience to see them for any more than eight frames, 




The artist* and designers of ALIEN spent S2. 000. 000 
alone conceptualizing the futuristic vision. This is 
just one of the many developed ideas that did 
not make it to the screen. 



Towering masses of sets so huge they took the 
crew's breath away! 
Veritable fountains of blood shot out with the 
speed of a cannon ball I 

Strange, lyrical sights no man or woman had seen 
before! 

Lumbering spaceships smoothly slicing through 
the bleak blackness of space! 

And monsters, Monsters, MONSTERS! 

All make up the incredible experience called 
ALIEN, without any of which ALIEN might just be 
another "beast-on-the-prowl" production. 

Originally, designer Ron Cobb and Visual Design 
Consultant/ writer Dan O'Bannon were hot at work— 
with aid from England's Chris Foss and France's 
Moebius— compiling what they thought the sets 
should look like. 

But director Ridley Scott was hired along with Pro- 
duction Designer Michael Seymour, both of whom 
knew more about the nature of celluloid than O'Ban- 
non and Cobb put together! 

Scott had a history that incorporated thousands of 
commercials, which make up the most expensive and 
precise pieces of film ever produced. With this knowl- 
edge he Knew what worked and what didn't on screen. 

Even so, he was not about to leave the fate of the 
film hanging on his laurels! As Seymour explains, 



"We were very concerned about avoiding any direct 
influence from previous space productions. We took 
the trouble to show ourselves STAR WARS, CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS, SILENT RUNNING and 2001: A 
SPACE ODYSSEY a couple of times. Our objective? 
To avoid any clear reference to any of them! ' 

Still and all, try as they might, there are too many 
similarities in space travel itself to keep ALIEN free 
and clear of "source material." 

Some say the "exploding control panels" seemed 
borrowed from Irwin Allen productions like VOY- 
AGE TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. 

Some say the "burial in space" scene had been done 
before. 

Stuff and nonsense. 

Pshaw. 

The crew made an honest effort to avoid being type- 
cast, even within the sci-fi genre. They were searching 
for a "workaday" approach, as Seymour calls it. 

"2001 was a very austere, very cold piece of design. 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS had some wonderfully 
strange vehicles flashing through the sky. STAR 
WARS was very beautiful and complex, but more 
cosmetic than what we wanted. SILENT RUNNING 
was very admirable, but it was all done aboard an air- 
craft carrier with the sets built in. 

"Despite all of our efforts we accepted the fact that 



there were prerequisite requirements on board a ship, 
so we tried to build a concept for each set which 
would work for us." 

With that in mind, the designing and building 
began in earnest. All over the Shepperton Studios 
Construction Manager Bill Welch oversaw one of the 
most complete and complex jobs the studio had ever 

Ninety percent of ALIEN takes place on the "space 
tug" Nostromo— an alternately huge as well as cfaus- 



By the time the film winds up for the breathless 
finale, the ship itself has endured so much that it has 
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Welch's crew were equal to the challenge! 

"We tried to create an intergalactic supertanker," 
says Seymour, "with a sense of geography. A sort of 
three-deck ship." 

On the A level was the astronauts' living room, 
their kitchen, dining room, hospital, computer room 
and, most importantly, their intricate, spectacular 
bridge/control room. 

There, amidst a technological wonderland, are 
seven immense leather seats, forty video screens in 
five different sizes, dozens of circuit banks, hundreds 
of switches, dials and buttons, and literally thou- 
sands of winking, blinking lights. 
And i't all worked] 

Every button had a purpose, every switch had a 
reason, every dial had a function. Whether it opened a 
door, set off an alarm or just flashed a meaningless 
light, everything connected, giving the actors a solid 
sense of purpose. 

The entire set was constructed with that sense of 
realism in mind. The production people spent days 
pre-planning the sets in the form of blueprints, sket- 
ches, plans and models to achieve just that end. 

"We built it as a large composite set," continues 
Seymour. "The intention was to create a sense of 



geography in order to work well within it. 

"People who came onto the stage from the outside 
often couldn't find their way out! It was like a maze." 

This maze held many more wonders than just the 
low-slung bridge area. If one were to walk down a 
near-by corridor, there would be the mess room, com- 
plete with a small kitchen stocked with powders, 
pills, and an ominous hunk of bean sprouts. 

The next corridor lead to the infirmary— or as it 
was commonly called, the autodoc— with a formid- 
able over-hanging set of openum;.; imj -11; --.i. nn;. 
table that swung neatly into the wall once the cutting 
was done. 

Further on was the seven-petal hyper-sleep 
"flower," the room where the crew settles into sus- 
pended animation for their long haul and short 
deaths. According to original plans, this section was 
designed to enable the crew sleep for two solid years 



But that's not all! Throughout the section stood in- 
t sec ting lobbies where clear covered closets could 
; seen holding extra space suits and a variety of 



tersecting lobbies where 
be seen holding extra sp 
tools. 

Some good for digging. 
Some for cutting. 
Some for killing. 
Finally, there was Mc 



.small cubicle from which the all-knowing computer 
runs the show. This was filled with thousands upon 
1 housands of little lights that covered the wall from 
ceiling to floor. 

"I forget how many thousands of little bulbs we us- 
ed," admits cinema tographer Derek Vanlint. 

But even once this gigantic construction had been 
fully built, the job was not over. There was still naked 
machinery needing to be covered by the vast accumu- 
lation of equipment the astronauts needed. 

This is where Seymour and his Art Directors Roger 



Christian and Les Dilley really went to work. 

"We spent weeks and weeks building it up," Chris- 
tian confesses, "encrusting the set with pipes and 
wires and switches and tubing and just about any thing 
we could lay our hands on." 

Dilley echoes his associate's sentiments. "We must 
have spent thousands of dollars on scrap from old jet- 
aircraft particularly, and it's all paid off handsomely 
because it looks so authentic!" 

But this authenticity did net spring full blown from 
the producer's minds like the ALIEN from its egg. 
The trio was assisted by reality. 

"We were able to get some rather interesting re- 
search material from NASA and the Aeronautical 
Museum in Washington," admits Seymour. "We 
took elements from early space vehicles and really ex- 
panded them." 

The finished product would have made Wernher 
Von Braun proud. Seymour and company built the 
entire ship as a "four-wall" set, meaning it was total- 
ly complete from the inside. Still, keeping the eccen- 
tricities of filming in mind, huge sections of the walls 
could be entirely removed to aid in shooting and light- 
ing. 

Yet, it did not seem to be enough. For once Ridley 
Scott brought his camera crews in, they found the set 
beautiful, but a difficult place in which to film. 

"I originally had this idea of lighting everywhere at 
once," Scott admits, "so I would have total freedom 
of movement through the corridors. 

"So we made up a section of the set and started ex- 
perimenting. We got ourselves into a terrible tangle." 
In the movie business, using different kinds of 
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perimenting. We got ourselves into a terrible tangle." 

In the movie business, using different kinds of 
lights doesn't mix, since each light causes a different 
color on celluloid. And, what with the Nostromo's 
fluorescent tubes and the off-screen "tungsten" and 
"Brute" spotlights, cinema tograp her Vanlint nearly 
went crazy trying to even it ail out! 

Finally the crew spent nearly a month working on 
all the problems, only to decide to take each problem 
individually— as it came up on the shooting schedule. 
Talk about "winging it!" 

Nor were their headaches over yet. There were two 
more levels to deal with. On B level was the "general 
maintenance" area filled with odd and esoteric space 
craft, most of which is barely glimpsed in the final 
film. 

Then there was C level, a seemingly endless mass of 
machine- filled corridors, plus the deceptive engine 
rooms, awash with steam and equipment. 

In addition, there was the "claw room," where the 
monstrous landing legs of the ship retract when not 
setting down on a planet. All these sets look simple in 
the movie, but the technical crew knew just how com- 
plex they were to build and operate. 

"They were all quite complicated pieces," Seymour 
states. "We had to use our collective imaginations to 
try and inject their elaborate richness. As I say, we 
had to create this sense of geography for ourselves 
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An Alien landscape? No, it's a Shepperton Studios set. 



iplete with a lull- scale lower section of the Derelict 



but I wondered whether audiences would see the 
geography quite as clearly." 

Happily, though everything did make sense, au- 
diences were too busy crawling under their seats to 
think too much about what went where. 

ALIEN's frightening look was also aptly enhanced 
by the miniature sets as well as the full scale mon- 
strosities. It turned out that the special effects and 
art crews shared the final responsibility for the 
smaller sets. 

Brian Johnson, the man who launched SPACE: 
1999 into the realm of tip-top TV special effects, also 
headed up ALIEN with the able aid of Nick Allder. 

However, as the work started piling into their 
shops at Bray Studio, Allder began to have more and 
more control as Johnson had to keep shuttling be- 
tween ALIEN and another 20th Century-Fox film on 
which he was working, THE EMPIRE STRIKES 
BACK! 

But Allder proved more than proficient enough to 
take up the slack and lead the special effects attack. 
One or the crew's first jobs was to supply an exterior 
to the interior Seymour and company had slaved so 
long on. 

With the help of dozens of plastic model kits— the 
same kind that supplemented model makers' master- 
pieces in STAR WARS and CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 
—the Nostromo miniature was soon finished, measur- 
ing eight feet long! 

"That represents eight hundred feet in the story," 
Allder explains. "In the film, the Nostromo is also 
one and a half miles across!" 



Another major miniature that needed immediate 
attention was the second massive spaceship of the 
movie: the "derelict", the ship where the ALIEN first 
attacks. 

Because everyone was so busy that task finally fell 
to Les Dilley and the Supervising Modeller Peter 
Boysey. 

Orginally the task of designing the derelict was 
given to Ron Cobb, who had handled similar chores 
on the Nostromo. However, a brainstrom seized H.R. 
Giger and he whipped up the definitive design in just 
one morning. 

Given that the Swiss artist was consumed in his 
work on the Alien itself, Dilley and Boysey went to 
work. The latter artisan sculpted a four foot long 
model patterned after Giger's concept, while Dilley 
whipped up the planet terrain which he placed around 
the snip. 

In just a few days, the critical visual elements of 
the film had been given miniature life. 

The remaining sets were built with the same style 
and ability. In quick (and sometimes not so quick) 
succession, the alien planet's surface, the "space 
jockey," trie egg spawning ground, and the Nostromo 
escape craft sets were corictructed on the Shepperton 
Studio lot. 

Finally, the months of feverish planning were over. 
Now the months of feverish filming could begin! 

All the attention that had been lavished over the 
blueprints were being lavished over the shooting 
script as Ridley Scott, the actors and crew prepared 
to attempt to make magic happen on the sets. 
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Once more, the director had to drift back to "square 
one" and cement an approach in his mind. 

He was immediately struck by two difficulties. 

One: Despite all of the special effects, he didn't 
want ALIEN to be known as an "effects" film. 

Two: He wanted the effects to be great. 

"One has to try to reach the level of STAR WARS, 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS, and the 'Big Daddy' of 
them all, 2001," Scott relates. "But the best thing to 
happen to the effects team was having a strong story 
and set of characters. These elements were essential. ' 

Also essential to ALIEN's success was Scott's 
strong team of special effects vets, each with an indi- 
vidual talent to offer. 

H.R. Giger, of course, was on hand to paint every 
aspect of the Alien and the Alien's world, but he 
wound up doing far more than that: Giger had taken 
it upon himself to build the space jockey and the 
ALIEN itself from the ground up! 

Then there were Carlo DeMarchis and Dr. David 
Watling, who are credited as additional Alien me- 
chanics. 

Clinton Cavers was chosen as Alien Effects Coor- 
dinator. 

Roger Dicken built all of the smaller Alien forms, 
including the stomach wrenching Chest Burster and 
the slimy egg creature. 

That latter creature, especially, was a vital contri- 
bution, generally overlooked by critics and viewers 
alike. But cinematographer Vanlint remembers the 
deceptively simple little devil all too well. 

"We brought in a hand puppet of rubber and 
claws," he shudders, "when we were trying to get the 
shape inside the egg to move. We put it on a platform 
and got a light underneath and behind it. When I saw 
it in the rushes, it frightened the life out of me!" 

Then, there was Bolaji Badejo, the ALIEN himself! 
This calm, quiet, seven-foot tall African gentleman 
patiently had his entire body molded and fit with an 
incredible array of monster makeup and additons. It 
was he who, in the final analysis, gave the Alien life! 
And it was he who controlled the creature when it 
meted out death. With a little help from Carlo Ram- 
baldi's hydraulics, of course. 

Finally, with cold-blooded efficiency, this crew also 
delivered the supreme mayhem called for in the 
script. First a false chest was attached to actor John 
Hurt, who's real body was somewhat uncomfortably 
stationed beneath the table. Then, unbeknownst to 
the rest of the actors, the Chest Burster was put in 
place and "gore hoses" were stationed about the set 
to spurt the proper amount of blood. 

Naturally, the cast should have gotten a hint as to 
what was in the offing when the crew draped tarps 
over the precious equipment. 

But it was too late to turn back. The director called 
for action and the incredible actually happened for 
those six actors. For them, John Hurt's chest actual- 
ly blew up before their eyes, covering them with huge 
bunches of guts. 

Poor Veronica Cartwright took almost two pints of 
animal entrails and beef blood in the face before the 
take was over. And to add insult to injury, the shot 
was done again because the director decided that 
there was too muck blood in the scene. 

Conversely, the sequence in which Ash was discov- 
ered to be a robot was less bloody but no less difficult 
and grueling. For instance, when Ash's head is knock- 
ed off, it called for a short stuntactor inside an Ash 
suit to run around the set with an Ash head— created 




A close-up of the space-suit lockers thai doited the Space- 
Tug Nostromo. 




The bridge set, done up in all its claustrophobic glory. For 
each crew member, there was a seot helmet. 
IS 



from plaster and rubber by the makeup department- 
hanging down his back while a milky solution was 
pumped from the plastic Ash veins. Later, when the 
remaining crew was forced to bring the head of the 
treacherous android back to life, actor Ian Holm was 
placed beneath the floor of the set with "milk cap- 
sules" placed in his mouth. Through clever cutting, it 
appears that Ash's dead head is reborn, spewing his 
white "blood" all the while. 

While the cast was having all this fun, Allder, John- 
son, and company were busy at work over at Bray 
trying to finish the outer space shots before their 
May deadline. Thankfully they had at their disposal 
the technology developed over the years for such ef- 
forts as STAR WARSi SPACE: 1999, STAR TREK, 
and BUCK ROGERS. 

"With our special techniques," says Allder, "we're 
able to camera-track right through space, stars, 
planets and so on, up to a close-up shot of the craft 
and actually show the astronauts moving about in- 
side—and all in one continuous shot!" 

These subtly clever shots, when interspersed with 
the more common scenes of spaceships nobly drifting 
through space, rustic crafts blasting down to a 
planet's surface, or rocketing off into the unknown, 
make for a full, rich, complete movie. 

One filled with magnificent sets, breathtaking ef- 
fects, and teeth- chattering excitement. A movie 
which will long be remembered. A 
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rilliant: 1) shining brightly, 2) distinguished or 
illustrious, 3) having great intelligence or 
talent. 

Brilliant is an adjective greatly overused. But if 
one is to believe the Random House Dictionary's 
definition, the description fits ALIEN perfectly. 

Rarely, if ever, has a monster movie been handled 
so sharply. Hardly has a science- fiction film been pro- 
duced which paid such heed to characterization and 
plot construction. And not since FRANKENSTEIN 
has a horror movie been so filled with detail, humani- 
ty, and morality. 
Morality? 

In a film where six innocent astronauts are cold- 
bloodedly slaughtered by a rampaging beast who de- 
fies logic or definition? 

Yes, morality. Seeing ALIEN, the first question 
viewers might ask themselves (once they get over the 
initial numbing experinece of the film) is why were 
these people killed? 

Because the ALIEN was all powerful? 

Because they were stupid? 

Because the script said so? 

There may be bits of truth in each of these opinions, 
but the one overwhelming reason the majority of the 
cast died was because they cared for each other. 

If the crew did not have such affection for each 
other, Kane would not have been brought back on the 
ship in the first place and Parker would have torched 
the monster when he had a clear shot at it near the 
finale. He didn't because Lambert was in the way. 

The affection the crewmembers had for each other 
was obvious. They bantered, cursed, and teased, but 
when it counted they gave up their lives for each 
other. 

There have been many movies in the "monster-on- 
the-loose" genre. ALIEN has most often been com- 
pared to THE THING, IT! THE TERROR FROM 
BEYOND SPACE, and PLANET OF THE VAM- 
PIRES. 

And the film has suffered in these comparisons. 
Many critics choose to condemn ALIEN as deriva- 
tive of these other movies. What they seem to forget 
is that even the classic THE THING, as bold as it 
was, was far from original. 

The plots of films do not spring newly-born from 
producers' imaginations, either. Rather than accuse 
ALIEN of plagiarism or '"lifting" ideas, the epic film 
should be viewed as the latest in a long line of related 
features. And, to this point, ALIEN is far and beyond 
the best of this genre. 

Another accusation which short-sighted reviewers 
have leveled against the production is its so-called 
' ' bloodth irsty ness . ' ' 

Some say it's too gory. 

Some say it's just a shock movie, concerned more 
with cheap scares than with honest horror. 

These critics may have slipped into a screening of 
PROPHECY by mistake, since their attitudes are un- 
realistic in the face of what actually happens on- 
screen during ALIEN. 

One thing about the movie: it plays scrupulously 
fair with the audience. There is hardly a "cheap 
thrill" in the film. The only time the movie reaches for 
a 'boo'-type shock are in scenes featuring Jones the 
cat. Every other incidence of the Alien's appearance 
is telegraphed by many seconds. Never does the direc- 
tor have the ALIEN pop up unexpectedly. Any direc- 
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Cornered by the Alien, Ripley plots a means to combat it. 



tor can have a monster break down a door; Ridley 
Scott strove for something far less tangible than a 
freak show. 
Some examples: 

—Before the Face Hugger first appears, its egg 
turns transparent, the coiled thing undulates in its 
shell, the top slowly opens, the gooey hunk vibrates 
for a second, and Kane looks in. 

—When the Face Hugger's corpse drops upon Hip- 
ley's shoulder, it is dead and unthreatening. 

—Before the Chest Burster makes its spectacular 
entrance, there are many moments of frenzied shock 
when Kane writhes in unbearable pain. Then, to fur- 
ther prepare the audience, a swath of red appears on 
his shirt before the worst happens. A surprise? Only 
if you've been off at the candy counter! 

—As Brett tries to attract the cat, the ALIEN 
slowly uncoils behind him. Brett turns and stars for 
many moments before his fate is sealed. 

—Dallas enters the tunnels with the full knowledge 
that the ALIEN is within. And, even though the 
monster appears suddenly to him, the audience has 
been busy snaring Lambert's point of view. She has 
been screaming of its approach long enough to rouse 
the 45th Panzer Division. 



The crew of the Nostromo, before their lethal encounter 
with the Alien. 



—Lambert and Parker's own deaths only occur after 
the camera has recorded the girl's terrified expres- 
sion. She sees the Alien, and we see that she sees the 
Alien, long before the camera turns to it. 

In almost every case, the characters' deaths are 
nearly bloodless. Except for Kane, the murders are 
handled with miraculous taste, considering the cir- 
cumstances. The cutting is precise, usually switching 
to the next scene immediately after the Alien's light- 
ning-fast "tongue" can be heard bursting from its 
mouth . . . but before it actually strikes. 

Beyond the Chest Burster, what many squeamish 
patrons are really remembering in discomfort and 
disgust are the many other moments that an entrance 
was prepared for the Alien . . . and the monster didn't 
show! 

Brett's search for the cat is a perfect example of 
this suspense-laden technique. Naturally, every other 
cat chase scene thereafter lessens in effectiveness, 
but to stick with the cat as the only red herring is ad- 
mirable, considering all the unfair shocks the film 
crew could have dropped in the lap of the audience. 

The ending of the film has also fallen under unjust 
criticism. The scene in question occurs shortly after 
Ripley's ultimate homage to her fellow crew: the de- 



struction of the entire Nostromo. Many of the "more- 
logically-minded" among the viewers have suggested 
that it would have marie more sense to leave the ship 
he, inform authorities of its location, let them handle 
the heast, and pocket the entire reward for the ore col- 
lected. 

Given the humanity the film had already displayed, 
this concept must he dismissed as ludicrous. The 
Alien murdered Ripley's friends. It was an incredihle 
threat to humans. Leave it be?? 

Discussing the crew's action overall, another com- 
plaint is invariably voiced by critics: Why were they 
all so stupid'.? No astronaut worth his or her salt 
would be so glib, casual, and generally slap-happy 
with an extraterrestrial onboard. 

Well, unlike many movies of its type, Alien at- 
tempts to give method to the crew's seeming mad- 
ness. What must be remembered is that these seven 
people are not highly trained exploratory astronauts. 
They are mineral mercenaries, little more than in- 
terplanetary truckers. Furthermore, several times 
mention is made of an Alien Council or Committee 
back on Earth. Indeed, Alien discovery is deemed by 
the Nostromo's computers as a primary function of 
the ship. The implication is that other alien life-forms 
had already been discovered and analyzed . . . without 
the hazards represented by this one. 

Finally, the crew's relatively calm reaction to the 
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They had to infuse with pathos and sympathy what 
could have been meaningles ciphers. It is to their 
credit that there is not one cutout hero or goofy comic 
relief. 

Tom Skerritt's Dallas is a lired, intrepid captain 
who discovers, with painful resignation that he is way 
out of his league. His scene in the computer room 
where he asks about his chances and the computer 
plays dumb is of vital importance to his characteriza- 
tion and the power of the picture. 

Signourney Weaver's Ripley, considering that it is 
her first screen role, makes for an auspicious debut. 
She manages to be strong without losing her feminin- 
ity or her passion. The scene where she confronts Ash 
in the computer room is a high water mark during hel- 
per for ma nee. 

Speaking of Ash, Ian Holm's performance is pre- 
cisely brittle. All the clues to his non-humanity can be 
seen with greater clarity upon a second viewing, but 
they were there all along. Even when not subtly pro- 
claiming his non-human origins, he brings a quiet in- 
tensity to every scene in which he's involved. 

His fellow Britisher. John Hurt, is suitably tight, 
as befits his range of successful characterizations. 
One has only to was eh his Highly portrayal of Calig- 
ula in 1 CLAUDIUS [repeated during August, at the 
height of ALIKN's run| to marvel at his abilities as 
the intense Kane. Different though these characters 
are, in both cases he looks as though he was type- 
cast. 

Even though her more interesting scenes were 
pared down in the final version of the film. Veronica 
Cartwright manages to transform terror into an emo- 
tion comparable with love and hate. Although she 
borders on red-faced hysteria much of the time she is 



on-screen, she holds it comparatively in check, consid- 
ering the outlandish circumstances, 

Harry Dean Stanton is nothing short of incredihle. 
As mentioned in the Cast and Credits section, he has 
a miraculous ability to appear completely at home in 
every movie he makes. He even remembers that Mar- 
lon Brando thought, he was an "area bozo" brought in 
as an extra on the set of MISSOURI BREAKS. This, 
after almost two decades of incredibly natural por- 
trayals. His easygoing Brett is no less an accomplish- 

Yaphet Kotto's Parker is the Rock of Gibraltar. 
Throughout the film, he serves as a vessel of hate, 
anger, hope, despair, determination, and compassion. 
Although initially he seems totally at odds with 
everyone' but Brett, his full range of emotions really 
start to boil alter his friend's death. Kotto's energy is 



tightly directed and nearly incomparable. 

Jones, of course, is one pain of a cat. 

Another contributor to ALIEN is almost more ver- 
satile than any of the actors. Most moviemakers are 
quick to note how important music is to the overall ef- 
fect of a film, but Jerry Goldsmith's abilities have loo 
long gone unrecognized. Just listen to his score for 
ALIEN, then put on his soundtrack alliums for PAT- 
TON", CHINATOWN. PLANET OF THE APES. 
THE OMEN. OUR MAN FLINT, THE GREAT 
TRAIN ROBBERTY, THE WIND AND THE 
LION, or any other of Ins scores to see just how ver- 
satile he is. ' 
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Giger and given depth by Production Designer Mi- 
chael Seymour and Art Directors Roger Christian 
and Les Dilley. The sets are combinations of economy 
and complexity, filling the screen without looking 
busy. 

But the highest marks of all firmly belong to direc- 
tor Ridley Scott. Every frame of film is a tribute to 
his artistry. Throughout the movie, evidence of his 
genius builds to an open and shut case. His handling 
of mood, his control of the visuals, his use of light, 
texture, and closeup— not to mention the players—all 
are riveting. Consider just a few of his most memor- 
able and diverse achievements: 

—The smoothly edited awakening of the astronauts 
from "hyper-sleep." 

—The evocative first meal, where the crew's dia- 
logue overlaps, hut in so doing helps their characters 
to surface. 



appears beneath the girl's nose, a drop of white drools 
across his forehead. 

— Ripley's frenzied exodus from the Nostromo. 
with its incredible closeups of her sweat-beaded hand 
and face. 

It was also the director's choice to cut ALIEN to 
its fast-moving final form. In order to do so, he had to 




A back . . . with horns. Horns 
ke hollow hunks of dingy, grey 

He smiled. He answered my 
Questions.- He Lold me many 
things. Although the atmosphere 
was outwardly cooperative, I felt 
relieved when our talk came to an 
end. I was suddenly and strangely 
tired. I wanted to leave. Badly. 

I rose, trying not to sigh. 1 was 
not totally successful. I made a 
sound like an old, unoiled door 
opening. My eyes drifted back to 
the picture which held me enthrall- 
ed. 

He looked up. His eyelids were at 
half-mast making his pupils look 
limpid. He seemed to think for a 
moment, then his lips parted and 
words poured out. 
"Would you like to see it?" 
1 couldn't believe my ears. It had 
destroyed six innocent people. It 
had left behind a legacy of coiled 
horror. It had terrified millions. 
1 heard myself make a feeble ex- 

"Oh, it must be too far away 
someplace. . . ." 
He replied, "No. It is here." 
Silence broke out. I swallowed. 1 
tried to look away, but I saw 
challenge in his eyes. 

I nodded. It was all I could do. 
He remained motionless for 
several seconds, as if trying to 
come to a decision. I bit my lip. 
Finally he spoke. 
"Okay. Downstairs." 

I found myself in the basement. 
At least I thought it was the base- 
ment. All I could see was a dark 
stretch of square tunnels. Chunks 
of dank shadow clung to the 
granite walls. There was no sense 
of time, of feeling. I was cut off 
from reality. 

We reached the spot after a long 
walk and a slow elevator ride. 
There had been no feeling of move 
ment. The trip was just a short 
jumble in my memory. An ancient 
. Creaking ceilings. Every 
id and texture magnified by 
dread of what was to come, 
[ands other than mine clutched 
a key. A huge silver lock was 
broken. A brown-green door was 
slowly opened. Beyond was . . . 
darkness. 
I entered. 

The room was small. Barely 
twelve by twelve feet. Across every 
inch of wall space were coarse wood 
shelves. Upon those shelves were 
packages of many sizes and de- 
plained, such as the needle-like SC riptions. Some with foreign let- 
pro|ections on its elbow* end ^ To ^ side g s ; , 

0nk,eS -,?Z?l\tt V Zl h J card table. In its middle was a wfld- 
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lv incongruous plaster bust of 
STAR TREK's Mr. Spock. 

I laughed, trying to keep the 
hysteria from my voice. My voice 
was immediately sucked into mute 
oblivion by the cement around me. 
I suddenly realized that in this 
cramped space if I were to scream 
there wulcf be no one to hear. 

I looked nervously about. Be- 
sides the shelves and comforting 
presence of Spock . . . nothing. 

Nothing . . . but a large packing 
crate in the very center of the 
room. 

Unlocked. 

With bravery born of despair — 
already being lost, what had 1 to 
lose'. 1 — I approached. With just a 
moment's pause, 1 emptied my 
mind of all rational thought. 

I reached down and swung open 
the lid. 

And there it was. 

In the cellar of 20th Century- 
Fox's Studio on Pico Blvd. in Cen- 
tury City, California, rests the 
Alien. 

Rather, its heads rest. All of the 



Even in person, the Alien head is 
an impressive piece of designing 
and modeling. More than two and a 
half feet long, its slimy grey color 
gives the impression of liquid steel. 
Along the length of its cranium are 
beige highlights which make the 
very material seem to ripple when 

And fitting neatly across that 
section was a cloudy piece of mold- 
ed plastic. Once the "skull" and 
bowl of plastic were put together, 
memories of the movie monster re- 
turned in nearly undiluted fury. 

Beneath the very front of the 
plastic helmet were two hollow eye 
sockets, giving the forward part of 
the structure an eerily familiar feel- 
ing. 

With a few more seconds study, 
the realization occurs. The front of 
the Alien's head is made from an 
actual human skull. The teeth had 
been emboldened, the jaw had been 
lengthened, but the origins still 
showed clearly. 

The Aiien had been human- 
spawned in more ways than one: 



Giger, poor Kane . . . and the 
previous inhabitant of this skull. 

In the same box was the model's 
mirror image, a white version of 
the same head-piece, detailed down 
to the silver Alien teeth. No one 
seemed sure whether this was an- 
other model or whether this ver- 
sion was placed beneath the grey 
piece in order to highlight it. 

Whatever its purpose, the two 
made a formidable pair. A pair that 
looked out brazenly from their 
place in the fetid cellar. 

After I took pictures, my exit 
from that claustrophobic area was 
rapid. Then, once the trial had been 
met, the day began to move again. 
The environment no longer seemed 
threatening and 1 felt great. I knew 
I had done something many had 
not been able to. Henceforth, 
through the years, whenever 
conversation drifts back to the 
monumental monster movie of 
1979, I can proudly remember that 
moment in the basement of 20th 
Century-Fox. 

I had met the Alien . . . and 
lived to tell about it. 



GIGER: No, this is my second. The 
first time I just wanted to visit 
New York. But this time 1 came to 
sec how the film does. 1 was very 
surprised about how successful it 
is turning out. actually. 

RM: One might get the impression, 
from your work, that you're per- 
sonally pessimistic. It's refreshing 



Were you involved in the li 
the very beginning? 



GIGER: Yes. All the time Dan 
O'Bannon was working on the 
story he was thinking of my mon- 
sters. And when he finished the 
script he called all the way from 
Los Angeles to my home in Zurich 



accept outsiders easily. 

GIGER: Well. 20th Century-Fox 
decided to work allot her way than 
they usually did. Normally they 
use an experienced crew from the 
regulars! That's the reason so 
many films look so much alike. You 
know, things like the Hammer 
Films with Christopher Lee. There 
are some good ones, but most of 
them are boring. And harmless. 1 
think that's because they are all 
done by the same people, liut if you 



RM:Well, ALIEN c 
to prove that point. 



licull. but mavbe not as difficult as 
designing with one. Well, anyway, 
ill lirsl. il WBK derided thai I would 

work on the Alien. And only on 
the \ lien. That's because Hon 
Cobb was working on the project in 
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sources the final product looks dif- 
ferent and fresh. It just may be 
more difficult to get the whole 
thing started. 



GIGER: Ridley first came to my 
studio in Zurich with David Giler 
and Gordon Carroll. They started 
by telling me a bit more about the 
story, That's when 1 suggested 
that it might be good to have dif- 
ferent artists design the different 
aspects so that the Nostromo 
would have a completely different 



entered the job I stuck to the Alien 
until ... 1 don't remember whether 
they asked me or not, but I painted 
my version ol the derelict in the 
morning anil showed it lo Ridley in 
the afternoon. He said. "That's it. 
\\ e ll use il. Please do the entrance 
and the interior now. 'So I wound 
up lining more than we expected. 

RM; Anything else'/ Everything 
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merely asked about the storv. he 
told me. and 1 said yes. 1 did my 
first designs about August or 
September. 1977. 

RM: At least you seemed to have a 
head start on the job since there 
seems to be pieces ot your previous 
work in the designs lor ALIEN. 



GIGER: Oh, I don't know. I'm not 
so sure. 1 know Dan O'Bannon had 
my book after he finished the script 
and just before Ridley Scott got in- 
volved with the project. 1 gave him 
my own copy. It was a Krench edi- 
tion, hand-bound, and that was 
really what secured my involve- 
ment with the project. As soon as 
Ridley saw it he said, 'That's it! 1 
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look than the derelict. I think it 
turned out much better that way. 
The Nostromo looked like it was 
designed by humans while the 
derelict looked totally alien. I 
wanted it to look like something 



Ir-afm. 



planted— perhaps in the process o 
maturing— a mixture of the organ 
ic and the mechanical. 



RM: But how were the responsibili- 
ties broken down? Who decided 
who would do what? 

GIGER: When we started Ridley 
said, ' 1 haven't seen any good mon- 
sters lately.' I mean, to do a mon- 
ster movie nowadays is hard since 



around. To design something effec- 
tive without film experience is dif- 



m 



Secondly Ridley was very experi- 
enced in film and 1 was not. It was 
terrific working with him. Then, of 
course, there was Carlo Hambaldi, 
the KING KONG maker. He also 
had a lot of film experience. I was 



I handled the outside. And I . 
lm . . . forgot the question. 



GIGER: Therewas the 



_ _.s the Space Joel 
ey. His existence was dictated by 
the script. But it allowed me to in- 



dcsign and I also modeled it my- 
self. 1 also did models of the planet- 
scape. 1 built the space jockey and 
painted it and 1 did a complete 
model of the mature Alien. But il 
was cast by other people. 



GIGER: 1 only made it myself, you 
see, because there was no one else 
around. All the people who could 
do il were involved with other 
films. When Ridley first came to 
my home he said 'We have people 
who can build the Alien precisely 
from your drawings.' 1 thought 
that was wonderful. But then 1 
found no one else around. So I had 
lo do it myself. I enjoyed it, 
though. Because il was my own 



creation. 11 1 had (o sculpl s. 
else's work it would have be 



when you did have to work on 
other people's concepts, I'm told. 
How did thai work out? 

GIGER: Let's see now. The first 
concept of the Alien was done by 



RM: Aha. That takes us back lo 
the question about your previous 
work popping up in ALIEN. 

GIGER; In my book there are 
some things that look like the Ali- 
en, granted. But we looked hard al 
mv work to see what we could 
adapt realistically. It's boring to 
feel as if you're watching a man in 
a suit with a mask, so we experi- 
mented. We started with a tall man 
and attached two children onto his 
sides! That made a monster with 
alot of arms, but that looked more 



concept of the Alien was done by 
Dan O'Bannon. He also sent me 
some sketches by Ron Cobb, But 
when Ridley became involved we 
worked very closely logether. He 
had a very strong idea of how it 
should look. Bui whenever I 
thought it was wrong he was quick 
to compromise. Consequently the 
design changed for several reasons. 
First the story changed constantly. 



after that we decidei 
something from my 1: 



It w 



because I wouldn't have the s 



ready in time. I mean, the Alien 
was the star of the film and if the 
star was no good the film would be 
lost. I was worried that I wouldn't 
be ready with the design by the 
deadline. 

RM: Wow. I wasn't aware things 
got so panicky. Were you happy 
with what you finally came up 
with? 

GIGER: For the most part. It was 
good enough for a film, though 



RM: What would you have chang- 
ed if you had had the time? 

GIGER: Not a lot on the final 
Alien or the Space Jockey really. I 
had drawn these things before, on- 
ly now 1 had to build them up. One 
part at a time. With adaptations 
by other technical people. If 1 had 
the time the only other thing I 
would have done was everything'. I 



may have another crack at it, 
though, since the response to the 
movie was so strong. But the re- 
sponse has been so good because it 
had been filmed so well. Thankfully 
Ridley himself was always behind 
the camera. Even if I didn't 
things looked as good 
might he could film it in 



think 
i they 
i good 



RM: It was quite a creature, all 
right. Besides the fact it was based 
on one of your previous paintings, 
was there method in the madness 
of its appearance? 

GIGER: I prefer to have these long 
heads for my monsters. And since I 
worked as an industrial designer I 
feel every object needs to have a 
function. So if the monster has a 
long head there's space for a long 
tongue. And I also gave his tongue 
" ought it was very good 
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Toiling like a master stulptor, Giger chip! away at onything that isn't the Space Jockey. 
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CilflER: Oh. yes. In the original 
script the eggs were found in a silo- 
like pyramid, with hieroglyphics on 
the walls. But we found that it was 
too close in concept to our own 
Egyptian culture and not unearth- 
l v t'tiough. So we designed another 
siio. But then the budget wasn't 
big enough to include this struc- 
ture so we combined the eggs and 
the derelict. 

RM: How about the Alien itself? 

GIGER: There are three different 
Aliens. There is [.he first one, which 
was originally conceived by Dan 
O'ISannon as an insect-like crea- 
ture. But I always look for that 
function. This creature should be 
able to jump out. The tail could be 
used as a spring. And I like crab's 
lingers very much. The whole thing 
looked a little like a spider with a 
tail. The second Alien was born 
through the crab. It seems to be 
one giant head but it develops a 
tail. At first we put two little arms 
on it. but they looked freaky. And 
all these beasts are blind. 1 think 
it's very frightening to have blind 
beasts. At first they wanted eyes 
with lamps behind them. But I said 
no, no eyes. They said please, but it 
just didn't work. 



RM; That just leaves the final step; 
the full size Alien hack to the egg. 
Did you figure out how that would 
work"? 

GIGER: Not only did we figure it 
out but we filmed it! I asked for it 



to be filmed. Unfortunately it had 
to go with alot of other things. 
Originally, you see, the movie was 
three hours long and there was alot 
of things. But it was too long and 
loo much. And this "cocoon" scene 
slowed the momentum of the cli- 



:, Ridley told me. It was mi 
e effective, he thought, to t, 



RM: Did you agree? 



sion of the film looks quite belie\ 
able and I think Ridley Scott wa 



great! He did such strong visuals! 
I thought everything was terrifi- 
cally realistic. Everything was so 




GIGER: Yes, that seems to be 
true. I think this is because my 
work comes from inside me. When 
I used to be depressed I would 
work it out on my paintings. 
That's where it all started. 

RM: It's obvious you really enjoy 
filmmaking. 

GIGER: Yes, yes yes! I think it's a 
combination of all arts together: 
sound, movement, all the mediums 
put together. It's fine to do paint- 



RM: Will you work in film again? 

GIGER: Maybe, Maybe. I'll tell 
you, it was very hard at times and 1 
got very nervous. I couldn't sleep 
and it cost me a lot of energy. Also 
when I work on a film I must deal 
with other people. 1 have to think 
of it as a team effort and I -can't 
work the way I usually do. But . . . 
it could be worse. I was happv to 
work with Ridley Scott. I think he 
is a genius. 

RM: So what do you want to do 



GIGER: I'd like to get back to my 
paintings, actually. I've had 
ALIEN up to here. For two vears 
it's been ALIEN, ALIEN, ALI- 
EN. Never stopped. But I'm very 
happy the film is successful. We all 
worked very hard on the thing and 
so we are all glad it has worked a 



feel like they've just been built spe- 
cifically ?or the movie you are see- 



RM: It sounds as if you might 
want to give up painting complete- 
ly for film. Is that so? 

GIGER: You know what I'm afraid 
of? I'm afraid of people saying, 
'Aw, he's just a film designer.' 
Suddenly you're not taken serious- 
ly anymore as an artist. So I have 
to be careful. It's a good thing to 
work in films, but it can turn 
against you. 



RM: How do you think the ALIEN 
experience has effected you? 

GIGER: At the moment I feel very 
good. My bad dreams don't occur 
much anymore. I only have night- 
mares now when I'm under pres- 
sure. Or maybe it's something else. 
Maybe it's the Alien. . . . 



ALIEN 

TRIVIA 




If you're an ALIEN fana- 
tic—and who isn't?— you will 
want to know every scrap 
of information you can about your 
favorite space gothic. No sooner 
said than done: here is a selection of 
demonic data to digest: 

"The person who was nearly re- 
sponsible for getting ALIEN on 
the screen was a man named Mark 
Haggard. It was Mark who took 
the script by Dan O'Bannon and 
Ron Shu sett to Brandy wine Pro- 
ductions. Then Brandywine 



•The principals of Brandywine— 
Walter Hill, David Giler, and Gor- 
don Carroll— had read over 300 
scripts before receiving ALIEN. 
ALIEN was the first and only one 
which they all agreed would make a 
superb film. 

* It was artist Ron Cobb, and not 
any of the writers, who came up 
with the idea of making the blood of 
the Face Hugger so acidic that it 
could eat through almost anything. 

*H.R. Giger one of the ALIEN 

troduction artists, always wears a 
lack leather jacket when he's 
working. In fact, according to Gi- 
ger's friends, the artist NEVER 
takes the jacket off! 

•Screenwriter Dan O'Bannon ac- 
tually co-starred In the first movie 
he wrote, the sci-fi drama DARK 
STAR. 

♦Writer Archie Goodwin, who 
penned the best-selling ALIEN: 
THE ILLUSTRATED STORY, 
was once the editor of CREEPY 
Magazine, a horror and sci-fi comic 
publication brought to you by the 
same Warren Publishing Company 
which brings you this ALIEN Mag- 
azine. Walter Simonson, who illus- 
trated the ALIEN book, has also 
appeared in Warren's comic pages. 

•Ian Holm, who plays Asn, nas 
an unusual quality for an actor. Al- 
though he says he comes alive in his 
work, the rest of the time, he 
claims, "I tend to disappear easily 
into crowds, which I like." 

•Want to know what the star of 
ALIEN thinks of his character? In 
Tom Skerritt's own words, "Dal' 
is a man whoknows what hen 
do and does it, despite in( 



•Director Ridley Scott was an 
unlikely selection to direct ALIEN. 
"I never was an enthusiast of sci- 
ence fiction or horror as a kid," he 
claims. One would never guess it, 
considering the deft fantastic 
touches he brought to ALIEN. 
•Scott has one other very un- 
Rnther than mf- usual quality, this one regarding 




Ridley Scott gets into tl 

his work habits. He actually reads 
every script submitted to him for 
his consideration -this, when it is 
common industry practice to em- 
ploy readers, people who scan the 
material and reject what thev fee! 
the director or performer will not 
like. 

•An interesting thing about 
Scott's reading of the ALIEN 
script; whereas it usually takes him 
days to wade through a submis- 
sion, his reading of ALIEN flew by 
in forty minutes! 

*John Carpenter, who cowrote 
DARK STAR with Dan O'Bannon, 
went on to direct the recent cult 
scare classic HALLOWEEN. 
Seems as though DARK STAR was 
good luck for most everyone in- 
volved! 

"Little repair robots called 
"Mice," which serviced the Nostro- 
mo, were dropped from the film be- 
cause Twentieth Century-Fox con- 
sidered them -too much like hard- 
ware out of STAR WARS. And if 
there was something the studio 
didn't want, it was to dilute the 



mary, which were to have been used 
by Ash and Dallas in dealing with 
the Face Hugger attached to Kane, 
were discarded for the same reason 
as the Mice. The hands-on approach 
not only eliminated more machin- 
ery, but allowed the action to move 
at a brisker pace. 

*At first, Veronica Cartwright 
had no interest in doing another 
horror-sf film, especially after hav- 
ing just completed INVASION OF 
THE BODY SNATCHERS. What 
finally persuaded her? The presence 
of Torn Skerritt and Yaphet Kotto, 
two actors whose work she greatly 
admires. 

♦Dallas is quite an old hand at 
the space travel game. According 
to actor Skerritt, the captain has 
been in space "for over a decade" 
when the action of the film takes 
place. 

* Yaphet Kotto was so' J utterly 
convinced that the sets and special 
effects m ALIEN were "real," that 
he would end each day's filming 
more frightened than if he had been 
experiencing the horrors of actual 



schedule of ALIEN consisted of 
four months of live action work, 
followed by four months of minia- 
ture and special effects photogra- 
phy. 

*Talk about nail biting! One rea- 
son the acting in ALIEN is so good 
is that the filmmakers frequently 
did not tell the actors from where 
the ALIEN would be leaping at 
them. Thus, when you hear a 
scream from the screen, chances are 
it's real! 

*Giger first conceived of the 
Chest Burster as a bloody turkey. 
However, this design was discarded 
early in the production for looking 
too much like— a bloody turkey. To 
paraphrase Giger, it was gory with- 
out being horrifying. 

*A great deal of the hardware 
seen in the "auto*doc" of the Nos- 
tromo is actual medical equipment. 
Likewise, much of the Nostromo 
\b ridge was built from pieces of 
'i'qujpnu'i',1. (uk<;n from various air- 
craft. 

* All of the video equipment seen 
in ALIEN actually worked: notone 



•Remote control tools in the infir- "The eight month shooting using special effects. 



Dulles blindly lowers Kane do< 




The Noilromo search parly discovc 
Iho remain! of a nan-human pilot, 




A deserted, bone-like spacecraft of staggering 
size. 
A trio of thick-lipped "organic" openings in 
the side of the U-shaped derelict. 

Within, a chamber whose walls are reminiscent of a 
human ribcage, whose air is permeated by a thin, blue 
mist; in its center a great disk, a cannon-like device 
. . . and the fossilized remains of a giant, long-dead 
pilot, the "space jockey." The being's radio is still 
functioning, still transmitting a final, frightening 
message to the universe: 
STAY AWAY! 

The space jockey. Who is he? Or is it a she? Or an 
It, a biomechanical part of the craft in which it was 
traveling? 

Where did it come from? And why? To conquer, col- 
onize, or simply to visit? 

Why are there hundreds of Alien eggs in the hold of 
its spaceship? 

In the original draft of the ALIEN plot, the jockey 
was not from space but from the very same world as 
the Alien, one of the small planet's three civilizations. 
And the vehicle was not a spaceship but a landcraft, 
moving from one sector of the planetoid to another. 

Then the concept changed. The jockey came from 
outer space. Its mission? Unknown. Its fate? Killed 
by the Chest Burster. Its legacy? A faint etching of a 
triangle on its instrument panel, a silent alarm to 
anyone who might happen along. A warning not to go 
near the huge pyramid which stands on the horizon. 
For inside the pyramid is death, in the form of thou- 
sands of unborn Aliens. 

But budget cuts forced a simplification of that sec- 
ond storyline, eliminating the pyramid, along with its 
hieroglyphics showing the Alien's reproductive cycle 
and an altar housing the lethal eggs. So a third plot 
was conceived, one in which Lambert, Dallas, and 
Kane follow the the spacecraft radio's insistent signal 
and find the jockey in the seat behind the cannon. 

There is no hint as to what happened before the 
jockey was slain by an Alien. The derelict does not an- 
pear to have crashlanded, nor could it have been a sci- 
entific expedition since there isn't the abundance of 
equipment such an operation would have required. 
However, using the facts at our disposal, ana some 
reasonable speculation, we can construct a likely 
scenario. 

Thousands of years ago, the jockey's race had 
hoped to settle on the Alien's barren world. Like most 
advanced civilizations, they had long ago outgrown 
their native world. A large, fit breed, they planned to 
use their sophisticated science to do what they had 
done on countless other planets: alter its environment 
to make it habitable. 

First, the colonists made certain that they would 
not be destroying any native life-forms with their at- 
ospheric manipulation; unfortunately, since the Alien 
eggs were dormant, the sensors of the benign giants 
indicated no signs of life. 

A ship landed, its crew hopeful that the job could 
be swiftly accomplished. They began their work and, 
after screaming into their radios, were never heard 
from again. A second team suffered a similar fate, so 
the third landing was made by the jockey, at the con- 
trols of an armed vessel. 

With one finger on the trigger of the cannon, the 
pilot warrior looked for the creatures which were pre- 
sumed to have slain the previous parties. There was 
nothing to be seen. No remains of the jockey's fellow 
being, or their attackers. Stepping onto the planet's 



HARRY DEAN STANTON 
INTERVIEWED 



Many who have Keen his seeming- 
Iv effortless performance as 
■■'Brett" in ALIEN mighl be sur- 
prised to learn the breadth of his ca- 
reer and the depth of his abilities. 



IEN may be the death-knell 
anion's anonymity with audi- 
. Given its huge success and 



three notable films since-WISE 
BLOOD, DEATH WATCH, and 
THE BLACK MARBLE — the 
change seems sure to come. 

Il is our great privilege to pre- 
sent this exclusive interview with 
Harry Dean Stanton as he dis- 
cusses his love of his craft, his hate 
ill "formula" science-fiction, and 
his passion for reality. 

KM: What first attracted vou to 
the ALIEN' script? 

STANTON: I don't know what's 
printable about that. 1 wasn't at- 
tracted to it at all. It was Ridley's 
enthusiasm, actually, and his desire 
for me to be in the film that did it. 
On my initial meeting with him, I 
told him I didn't. like science-fic- 
tion. He said he didn't either. But 
he liked this one. I asked if it was an 
expensive picture. That is, did he 
have enough money to do it. He 
told me later that that was why he 
hired me. 

KM: Well, that certainly throws 
out all my sci-fi questions. Except 
this; why don't you like sf? 




getting good credit. Not necessari- 
ly first position, but it's star bill- 
ing. You know, I've tended to lay 



RM: Even so, your ability to act 
in harmony with every film you're 
in deserves at tent ion. Is that natur- 
alness something you work at, or 
does it indeed come naturally'. 1 

STANTON; That's been a very 
verv vital thing in niv career really. 
Vou know we're all taught how to 
,d do different 



All we get is myths e 
plays. 



saw the script for 
;e an opportunity 
it? 



of that characteristic in the film, 
though. 

STANTON: Right. 

RM: Speaking of your casting 
problems, does it bother you at all 



voices. Peter Sellers is great at do- 
ing [.hat. Olivier, andof course Mar- 
lon (Brando! is good at that kind of 
thing-attacking an external 
character and making it work. But 
soniewehre along the way ... 1 did 
a picture with .Jack Nicholson 
called RIDING THE WHIRL- 
WIND. Are you familiar with that? 



STANTON: No, it looked pretty 
bleak. Of course there wasn't that 
much there, acting wise, I had to 
improvise what I did. About all I 
had to say in the script was 
"right.'' That's all there was to the 
part. That's all I had to work with. 
"Right." That was it. 



and produced i 
the principal r 



i for t 



me he didn't want me to act in it. 
He said just be yourself and let the 
wardrobe do it. And that's what 
I've been trying to do ever since. I 
figure if 1 can get to the point where 



figure ii I can gel to the point where 
I'm totally playing myself, then I 
can gradually ease into a totally 
real character. I'm playing whole 
different kinds of parts, but I found 
out in rehearsal thai unless 1 play 
myself I couldn't get the truth of 
the material. Or say the tines. Un- 
less I believe what I'm doing, I 
don't do it. Of course with the 
writers around you always get into 
a hassle over thai . I'oinl being, and 



think reality is beautifully i 
Authenticity. You so rarely s 



STANTON: Inawav. rvegoll.cn 
star billing in STRAIGHT TIME 
and ALIEN and in WISE BLOOD, 
directed by John Huston. I've been 



sensitivity at all, you can do it. If 
you approach it as playirjg yourself, 
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i England he had a character back- 
MSgASSK^^ ground ready for us starting back 
when the characters were kids. He 



when the characters were kids. He 
had one for everybody who came in- 
to the film. He had it all written out 



himself! Thai 1 appreciated totally. 
It influencedusa lot, I'm sure. And 



there was my approach, too. The 
audience does most of the acting, 
really. The less you do, the more the 
audience does. I've said it before, 
and 1 maintain that most of the 
film's success is attributable to 



STANTON: I think the fact that 
he aperai.es the ramera gives what- 
ever film he does another dimen- 
sion. It's a personal, indefinable 
kind of dimension. I saw it in THE 
DUELLISTS. And while he's on 



then let the wardrobe, dialogue, 
situation and the way the character 
is written influence you. you'll find 
yourself being different. I find my- 
self changed. I'm certainly not like 
many of the roles I've played. But 
there's a part of me in every one. 

RM: It's interesting to see how 
the Brett character developed. It 
sounds as if he was only created as 
comedy relief at first. 

STANTON: Yeah, it seemed to 
be, but it was a really lame attempt. 
Oh, I don't give a damn, you can 
tell them there was no part there, 
except a guy who said "right" all 
the time. You can quote me on that. 
So 1 just proceeded lo get in there 
and punching. 

RM: There were some other tech- 
nical difficulties that probably got 
in the wav of good performances. 
On most sci-fi films, the special ef- 
fects are so involved, it. lakes the 



TIME, it seems like, the script has 
never been fucking clear! Even 
from point to point. Just movies in 
general. They're never totally 
Light. Then: are always things that 



jther side of the coin, 
seven strong acting 
take lime for all of 



close as possible to what r 



RM: Did your fellow ALIEN ac- 
tors go along with that? 

STANTON: They did with me. 
Everybody influenced each other. 

RM: Your relationship with 
Yaphet Kotto really worked on 



close-ups. I've long since gone past 
any sort of ego trip, it's just that I 
like to look at people's faces, not 
mine, any actor's. I think that gives 
the film a real sense of people, too. 

RM: Now, this list of Brett's 
character . . . the "Brett Papers." 
Did you learn those verbatim or 
what? 

STANTON: I just thought about 
them a little bit and got a general 
sense of the kind of a guy Ridley vi- 
sualized. 1 didn't, dwell on it a lot. 
But then I didn't need to. They 
were specific things, like where he 
came from, what his father did, 
what his mother did, how many 
missions he had flown, and details 
like that. 1 can't remember specifi- 
cally how many there were. But 
there were specific facts about his 
past, his background, and his fam- 
ily. Just to give him some sort of 



STANTON: Yeah! Yaphet and I 
got to know each other, we talked a 
lot, and I tried to use that as much 
as possible. If we didn't like each 
other, it would have come out in the 



RM: The depth of character each 
of you managed to display was 
great considering the horror/mon- 
ster science-fiction genre. How 
were you able to get so much hu- 
manity out of the script? 



RM:Some of the more obvious 
Brett characteristics was his heavy 
smoking and his liawaiian shirts. 
This combination of the futuristic 
and the mundane was interesting. 

STANTON: And it was deliber- 
ate. Ridley wanted that. He wanted 
the ordinary human values and the 
human element to come through. 



The search lor the monster thai killed 



He wanted the audience to identify 
with the experience. That things 
don't change that much on the hu- 
man level. He wanted to maintain 
the human consistency that he felt 
would always he there. 

RM: Did he get into what Earth 
was like at the time of ALIEN 

STANTON: Not really. He 
wanted to make it look like flying in 
space was like taking an airplane 
flight. Make it old-hat. more or less, 
make it as natural and common- 
place as possible. 

RM: One of the studio's conten- 
tions is that much of the on-screen 
equipment was operational. Did 
you have to bone up on futuristic 
engines and such'? 

STANTON: We had specific but- 
tons to press, just so it didn't look 
like we were arbitrarily pressing 
buttons. But for the most part, 
they were mockups and things like 
that. Of course, if we were supposed 
to talk to the bridge, we'd have to 
use the same button all the time. 



Kane begins. Crewmembers Ripley, Pari 
little beast. 



RM: On to more pressing mat- 
ters: your "big" scene, if you'll ex- 
cuse the expression, is when you 
"get it." 

STANTON: Yeah, looking for the 

cat. 

RM: How the heck did you 
justify to yourself Brett's actions 
in that sequence? 

STANTON: Well, we just figured 
that the crew was more familiar, on 
a mundane level, with alien crea- 
tures. We figured that they had 
been heard of and talked about. It 
wouldn't have been all that new to 
us. From my pointof view, anyway, 
aliens had been discussed within 
the universe in which we worked. 
Probably a lot of weird things had 
already been found, so it wasn't 
that big of a deal. Of course it's 
strange, but I think the crew view- 
ed aliens like we view the yeti or the 
Loch Ness monster or something 
like that. And UFOs, as an exam- 
ple. Look at the attitude we take 
toward that. 

RM: Still and all, the little thing 



;r and Brett team up to run down the 



did come out of a crew member's 
stomach. Did you, as an individual 
actor, justify his wandering off 



STANTON: I think we took a bit 
of artistic license there. Because it 
bothered me, yeah. But, by the 
same token, I think they just re- 
verted back to an old, sure-fire dra- 
matic device. To make the movie en- 
tertaining, it was a smart thing to 
do. At the time I didn't totally 
agree, I didn't believe I would do it. 
I should have walked off with, at 
least, a weapon or a flame thrower 
or something! But I justified it by 
saying to myself that this was 
ground we had already covered. 

RM: Both you and Ridley han- 
dled that scene real well. The mo- 
ment you look up at the falling 
water gets audiences every time. 

STANTON: That was my idea, 
by the way. Ridley had the water 
coming down and that's why I love 
working with Ridley. I love Ridley. 

RM: Well, you died very well. Do 
you have to prepare yourself more 



than usual for death scenes? 

STANTON: I thought the only 
good death scene 1 did was in 
STRAIGHT TIME. That was Dus- 
tin's idea to die like I did there. I 
totally loved it because I didn't do 
anything. I just relaxed and laid 
back. Everybody gets too many 
cliched ideas about how to die. Situ- 
ations like that happen so quick 
you don't have time to do any act- 
ing! There's no time for dramatic 
speeches or a grand gesture. I just 
play it from moment to moment. 

RM: Speaking of that, there's a 
story that they pulled the Chest 
Burster scene on the cast as a "sur- 
prise." Is that true? 

STANTON: We knew from the 
script that a thing came out of his 
chest, but we'd never seen it. We 
hadn't seen what they had done. 
We didn't know what it was really 
going to look like. And we didn't 
know that the blood was going to 



be flying all over. 



STANTON: Yeah. That's no big 
thing, really. I welcomed it. As 
much spontaneous reaction as pos- 
sible is fine. But still, we knew 
about it. Those kind of reactions 
are always hard and my approach 
to it is to do as little as possible. 
Usually when things like that hap- 
pen you don't even know it until 
five minutes later anyway. You just 
sort of respond like you've dropped 
something in the kitchen, you 
know? You're just getting out of 
the way and saying, "Jesus!" Your 
eyes don't necessarily get big and 
you don't stand there in total hor- 
ror. It's more of a shock. 1 mean, 
I've seen people like that on the 
news! You see people getting shot 
by snipers, and unless you look real 
close you might not notice any- 
thing is going on, for all the reac- 
tion you get from passersby. Later 




on, when you see people hurt, that's 
another thing, but initially no one 
knows what's happening. 

RM: There was another scene 
that involved your character that 
was cut out of the film. The "cocoon 
scene." Did you play your corpse in 
that? 

STANTON: I think they filmed 
that, but 1 wasn't in it. It was just a 
mass of indefinable whatever in 
some kind of a web. And Tom (Sker- 
ritt) just had enough left in him to 
tell her to kill him. That was the ex- 
tent of that. There were a lot of 
scenes among the actors that were 
cut out. Talking about finding the 
monster, how we're going to deal 
with it, they cut all that. I had some 
funny lines when I went looking for 
the cat. Which was, in a way, more 
believable, because I was pissed off 
at them for having told me to find it 
in the first place. I started out with 
lines like "Kitty, kitty, kitty," and 
worked my way to "fucking cat," 
and stuff like that. But it was only 
right they cut the funny lines be- 
cause they economized in the 
editing as much as possible and I 
think that's why it was a successful 
suspense film. They didn't want 
any laughs in there because the sus- 
pense was building. It would have 
detracted from what the film main- 
ly seems to be about. To secure that 
element was the first and foremost 
thing which, again, justifies the 
fact thai 1 would even go looking 
for the cat unarmed in the first 
place. It was a fantasy and we used 
some old tried and true devices. 

RM: The major change from that 
classic format was Scott's success 
at raising the characters above the 
usual cliche morass. How were 
those personal scenes at the begin- 
ning arrived at? 

STANTON: Well, Ridley let us 
improvise a lot and then he simply 
edited what he needed. That's 
another thing I loved about the 
film. Usually an actor's concerned 
when half of his stuff is cut out, but 
I take the point of view of a film- 
maker. I've tried to do that progres- 
sively over the last ten years. I'm 
interested in film more now than 1 
am in how 1 look. Any ego trip ac- 
tors go on takes away from the pur- 
pose of making a film. I thought 
Ridley handled us all beautifully. 
He made us listen to tapes of the 
landing on the moon, so we'd get 
that realistic feeling of talking on 
the intercom. All the confusion, all 
the crackling static that makes an 
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WORLD 




FACT: The Alien itsi-lf was not entirely the work of 
H.R. Giger. Though the visual "look" is his-Ridley 
Scott got his inspiration for the final form of the 
monster from Giber's paintings—its evoluLion was a 



FACT: Given that 20th Century-Fox imposed such 
a Light deadline on filming, the technical crew had 
precious little time to prepare for filming. Indeed. Hill 
Welch, the Const ruction Manager, pleaded for the pic- 
ture to be delayed for two weeks while his crew tried to 
meet the schedule. But the date had been set and 
shooting began on time . . . even though the sets were 
not finished! While Seoll shot one angle, often the 
crew would be feverishly working to finish the other. 

FACT: Ridley Scott is a master filmmaker who can 
only feel fully secure directing from behind a camera. 
Throughout the filming of A 1,1 K N, two cameras were 
always in use. One was handled by Scot! himself, and 
t lie other by the Director of Photography Derek Van- 
lint. There were constant problems keeping the two 
cameras out of each other's way. The only time com- 
plicated sightlines did not have to be doubly worked 
out was when a hand- held shot was required. At that 
point, Scott was the only eameraperson, since he was 
an expert at running backwards'. 

FACT: Lighting problems assailed the crew 
throughout the shooting schedule. These problems 
were aggravated by the wide range of lighting fixtures 




The children who led them. Here ore the two young actors who stood in tor Tom Skerritt and John Hurt during some 
long walking scenes on the ALIEN planet. 




The final fate of Captain Dallas. Again, in an edited scene, 



matter of committee. First it was agreed that the 
Alien should mature three times. Next, the Face Hug- 
ger was reduced from a big bird-like beast with claws 
to the crab-like creation seen in the film. Then, after 
the Chest Burster sheds its skin, the final monstrosity 
is so unlike anything seen before, the only nickname 
the crew could think of attaching to it was the Little 
Rascal 

FACT: The scene in the hold of the derelict ship call- 
ed for more than its share of devilish special effects 
work. The moment when the Face I lugger first comes 
leaping from its egg onto Kane's helmet will long be 
remembered by audiences, but the actual filming of 
the scene will long bo remembered by actor John Hurt 
... for entirely different reasons. While the on-screen 
demon seemed to be a combination of an octopus, 
slug, and crab, what was actually hurled at Hurt was a 
model whose underbelly was made of three pounds of 
liver and a sheep's stomach! 

FACT: Another unforgettable scene is when the 
Chesi Uursler comes ripping from Kane's chest. And 
if some critics felt that the sequence was too strong 
for audiences, how'd they think the cast and crew felt? 
For them, even t hough they had been prepared, it was 
actually httppvnitif}. Derek Vunlint. the Cinematog- 
rapher, remembers thai filming the entire scene was 
no great problem, but. il was a different story when he 
saw his own film in the screening room. '"'The first 
time we shot it. we showed some pret ty hairy things.'' 
he remembers. "It was the only time I ever had to 
walk out of rushes. I went out and was rather ill . . . 
and 1 was ribbed quite a bit about that for the rest of 

FACT: There was much more to the Alien than met 
the eye. Since Kidlev Seot.l used a painting by Giger 
as the basis for the adult Alien, he had to work 
backward to create the first two phases. During this 
process, the director came to understand the 
organism completely. "The nasty one," he says, '"the 
thing that sprung nut i if t he egg— the 'perambulatory 
penis' as we used to call it— is the father. All it does is 
plant the seed. And the nest generation takes on 
characteristics of whatever form it landed on." This 
means that the ALIEN may not always be a biped! It 
could conceivably be a combination of the original 
Face Hugger and whatever host it uses! 

FACT: Every phase of the Alien's growth is shown 
on screen except fur 1 he final si age. Once the monster 
is fully developed, t he film does not elaborate on how 
the initital egg was created. However, while it was 
not shown in movie houses, such an explanatory scene 
wax filmed! It showed Ripley, running from the corp- 
ses of Lamperl and I'arker. coming upon a pair of hud- 
dled masses on C level. Upon closer examination, 
these two things turn out to be the bodies of Dallas 
and Brett! Each is bound tightly to the walls by a 
gooey, metallic cocoon. And each is being used as food 
for the beginnings of a new race of Aliens. Brett is 
too far gone, but I (alias manages t.o open his eyes and 
plead for execution, Ripley, horrified but determined, 
grants the Capl ain's last painful wish. The scene was 
suitably powerful, but the director felt that it slowed 
the momentum of the fast-moving finale. So the deci- 
sion was made to excise if from the finished film. (It 
was too late, however, to keep the scene from appear- 
ing in the paperback novelination of the story. 



the still-living body begins a terrible transformation. 



FACT: The film's climax, the scenes where Ripley 
races the Nost.romo's automatic destruction orders, 
were extremely trying to film. In order to heighten the 
effect, Derek Vanlint pulled out all the lighting stops. 
Most of the lights used in thai scene were "spinner 
lights," which are remarkably similar to panic lights 

ed "'scissor arcs ": incredibly bright lights made up of 
two carbons which are moved back and forth manual- 
ly. "They produce just a series Of flashes," Vanlint 
says, "but they make a hell of a noise. I noticed that 
Ridley even used the sound of the scissors for one of 
the explosions!" 

FACT: When the nearly completed ALIEN was 
first shown to executives, artists, visitors and guests, 
the reaction was anything but professional. Accord- 
ing to an eye-witness one person choked on his drink 
while watching, another knocked over a tray when he 
leaped up in surprise, and many other filmmakers 
were seen covering I heir eyes in panic. The premiere 
showing to the public was little different. The 
screams, shouts, and jumps came at regular, perfectly 
timed intervals. Ridley Scott and company had 
accomplished what they intended to do: scare the 
world out of its wits. 



eating, fighting, and breeding. Change their biology 
slightly, increase their size, and you have our Alien. 

THE MOUTH AND TAIL 

It's a fact of evolution that any physical structure 
which a creature can do without is dropped. Nothing 
y a very practical force. We 



Nat 



must presume, therefore, thai every spine, scale, and 
lump on the body of the Alien serves a purpose. Let's 
look first at the tail. 

Although the tail might he useful to the creature as 
a third hand, a powerful tentacle of sorts, it probably 
serves a more vital function. Besides, if it WERE a 



"brain-power" needed to move from four legs to two, 
with two of those legs becoming arms which ter- 
minate in complex hands, is considerably more. Thus, 
the two-legged, two-armed Alien is rather advanced 
along the evolutionary scale. 

A two-legged creature is one which is on the road to 
cultural achievement. It has hands to wield tools or a 
paint brush; it can build or create art. Since the Alien 
was found in a cavelike setting, unadorned with the 
trappings of civilization, we can deduce that it is ear- 
ly in its Stone Age. This notion is supported by the 
fact that it lives only for the moment, killing its 



exit from the shuttle at the end of the picture. Since 
the Alien is not an arboreal entity, does not hang 
from a tree like a monkey, and since the tail is not us- 
ed as a counterweight when it walks, to offset the 
enormous weight of the head, it can only be a tool of 
communication. 

Whether through sign language (the tail is thin 
enough to be twisted and twined into a wide variety 
of words and letters) or sonic vibrations, it is clearly 
the way the Alien communicates with members of its 
own kind. That's why the tail is limp throughout the 
film: there's no one to talk to! Further evidence for 
the tail as a method of communication comes from 
the fact that the mouth could never be used to this 
end. The Alien has neither lips nor a flat tongue to 
form vowels and consonants. Like the mouth of a 
shark, the mouth of the Alien is simply an eating 
center. The fact that the Alien has no external ears is 
further evidence that is must communicate by sight 
rather than sound. 

We mentioned the mouth, and this is probably the 
most fascinating aspect of the Alien s physiology. 
For one thing, it's very, very heavy. With three sets 
of extendible teeth, and a grisly tongue, the amount 
of musculature required to work these structures is 
enormous. Jt is all housed in the elongated cranium of 
the Alien, which also serves another purpose: it helps 
the Alien hold its head erect. Because it is so front- 
heavy, the monster's jaws and face would droop 
against its chest if it hadn't the extended skull to 
serve as a counterbalance. Without this counter- 
weight, the Alien's neck would have to be over three 
times as thick as it is, to store the muscles needed to 
hold the head aloft. It would also need a massive cen- 
tral spine to which the muscles could be attached, a 
purpose served by the bone of the lengthened 
cranium. 

Speaking of the neck, even without the muscula- 
ture and bone described above, it is still comparative- 
ly thin; this is because, with all those grinding and 
tearing teeth, the food it eats goes down as a paste, 
rather than in pieces. The esophagus must be as thin 
as a straw, the rest of the neck consisting of the 
skeletal structure which anchors the heaa to the 

THE LEGS AND BACK 

The fact that the Alien is bipedal, that is, walks on 
two legs, tells us a great deal aoout it. To balance on a 
pair of legs against a comparatively tricky center of 
gravity calls for a sophisticated neural system, a 
nerve network which can evolve only after the more 
primitive four-legged walk has been mastered and 
discarded. To walk as a quadruped, like a dog or a 
lion, requires mechanical coordination; however, the 
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pilot the ship if they are all dead (the Alien doesn't 
know about computers; if it did, it would have them). 
These are the acts of a barbarian, not a civilized be- 
ing. Further, like a cavedweller of prehistoric earth, 
the Alien does not try to communicate with its 
hosts/foes: it seeks only to survive. Tens of thousands 
of years from the era of the film, when the race is as 
far from the Alien seen on the screen as we are from 
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tellectually superior to most any possible life form! 
Onlv war among its own kind could possibly destrov 
it. 

One of the most curious features of the Alien are 
the huge protuberances on its back. You will notice 
that there are two different styles: a flat one on top, 
and two rows of conical projections below. They serve 
two entirely different purposes. 

The lower spines are defensive. If attacked from be- 
hind, the creature is protected. No predator will find 
it easy to slip between the bones to lunch on the 
softer flesh in which they are anchored. Even were 
Alien to assault Alien, it might well splinter its jaws 
trying to broach these treacherous reefs. 

The projection on top of these, just below the neck, 
serves a far more unique end. It is a "weather vane." 
The Alien's planet is one of an hostile environment. 
Though the beast is tough-skinned and well-suited to 
survive such a harsh world, it prefers, like any living 
organism, to venture forth for food when the weather 
is at its least belligerent. The projection, with tiny 
antennae along its top, senses improving or worsen- 
ing environmental condii ions; a drop in wind speed, a 
rise in humidity, a fall in temperature. It also helps 
the Alien to "see" behind it. Since the beast can't 
turn its head with ease— remember, it's heavy and, 
besides, will smack into the hooped bones on its 
shoulders (more on these in a moment)— the "weather 
vane" might also sense the approach of a predator or 
another Alien. 

We mentioned the hoops on the shoulders; unless 
these are filters, which purify air going to or from the 
lungs, they may simply distinguish male from female 
Aliens. If our Alien is a female, it may be a structure 
which helps her carry her eggs; if a male, the hoops 
may be ornamental or, like the horns of many terres- 
trial animals such as the elk. used in butting matches, 
to determine the leader of a herd or tribe. 

EGGS AND ENERGY 

In an earth creature, egglaying is almost always 
equivalent with cold-bloodedness, that is, animals 
which rely on external temperatures to maintain their 
body heat. This is surely not. the case with the Alien, 
whose world is bitterly cold. Since heat is related to a 
creature's energy output, and since the Alien is clear- 
ly quite energetic, it must be warm blooded. In earth 
animals, this implies insulation in the form of blub- 
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The Alien attacks! And poor Parker is his victim. 



ber, fur, hair, or feathers; the Alien can only have one 
of these, blubber, and that in short supply. It is not, 
you will note, a bulky animal. Thus, we can ex- 
trapolate, guess that warmth is somehow spread 
throughout the Alien's limbs by the many external 
rivulets and bumps which cover its body. This would 
also explain the monster's voracious appetite: to keep 
up hign-energy levels, the Alien must consume a 
great deal of fuel. In other words, food: human food. 

Turning this food into energy is another matter. It 
is a process which requires air (oxygen in humans), 
and the question of what the Alien breathes is a per- 
plexing one. The atmosphere on the creature's world 
is heavy with carbon dioxide, the gaseous staple of 
plants: this would imply that the Alien thrives on 
some form of plant-like photosynthesis. However, 
this is a hasty conclusion, for the Alien can also sur- 
vive in an oxygen-heavy human environment. There 
is only one possible solution: the creature's internal 
organs and metabolism are equipped to function in a 
wide variety of atmospheres. Like terrestrial 
generators which can be made to run on water, 
nuclear power, steam, coal, or oil, the Alien has a com- 
plex system of fluids and tissue which can switch to 



many different forms of respiration. 

In passing, one might wonder why the Aliens are a 
race of egglayers. The answer no doubt lies in the fact 
that if the Alien were born live, like a human baby, 
the size of its head would tear its mother to pieces. 
While the head could conceivably lie flat, with its 
cranium nestled between the protruding spines on its 
back, the rigors of birth might be more than the in- 
fant's frail neck can bear! Eggs also eliminate the dif- 
ficulty of feeding young Aliens, a prospect we'll ex- 
amine in a moment. 

THE EYES 

Though the Alien appears not to have eyes, this is 
an illusion. Eyes, or a similar sensory organ, must be 
located amidst the bulges and tendrils of the face. 
They are necessary for the creature to navigate and 
spot prey. The "weather vane" would be insufficient 
to feel the vibrations of a being in front of the Alien: 
the monster's body would prevent these rippling 
waves of air from reaching the sensor. Of course, the 
chances of a creature approaching the Alien from the 
front are remote: no one, or no thing, would want to 
face those awesome jaws! For this reason, the Alien's 
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surprisingly, plans are presently under- 
ly lor a sequel to ALIEN, one of the most 
■ enormously profitable sci-fi blockbusters in 
mm history. 

As with such followup films as the STAR WARS se- 
quel THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK, and DA- 
MIEN: THE OMEN II, much of the behind-thfr 
camera talent which made the original film will prob- 
ably not be involved. Director Ridley Scott has moved 
on to other projects, such as a tale of knights and 
wizardry which will be the subject of his next film; the 
writers are likewise developing novels and screen- 
plays which will permit them to stretch their talents 
in other creative directions. Creative people con- 
nected with the film believe that 20th Century Fox 
will come out with a sequel, and here are the scenarios 
which are presently being considered: 

•The Alien, merely stunned by its close encounter 
with the shuttle engines, manages to survive outside 
the craft and reaches civilization along with Ripley. 

*A second expedition to the planetoid is stranded 
there and, weathering a storm within the derelict and 
their own ship, its members deal with a group of 
Aliens, climaxed by an appearance of the creatures to 
whose race the space jockey belongs. 

*A"prcquel" rather than a sequel, telling the tale of 
the space jockey and ending where ALIEN begins, 
with the arrival of the Nostromo crew. 

*The planetoid of the Alien explodes, sending Alien 
eggs l<> earth where- shades of INVASION OF THE 
BODY SNATCHERS-a whole flock of the monsters 
runs rampant. 



All of these scenarios will try to incorporate the 
character of Ripley, since actress Sigourey Weaver 
has proven to be the most popular performer in the 
film. 

Whatever the final plot of ALIEN II, we're sure 
that when it opens it will, like the first film, have to 
be watched from behind the barely spread fingers of 
your trembling hands ... A 
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MEW! ALIEN WEW! 
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